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Field, who assure us that such a scheme must not be a 
dream. While we beseech Heaven to speed its success 
according to its merits let us appoint its earlier iuter- 
national courts with shrewdness, for they may set pre- 
cedence that will influence a vast future. 

Arbitration might not always secure what would satisfy 
both nations. But does war? Arbitration might not 
always secure exact justice. But does war always do 
this? If arbitration, as our poet Whittier says, is a 
holy experiment, war is now in a deeper sense than ever 
before an unholy experiment. 

General Sheridan said recently at the Centennial cele- 
bration of the American Constitution, and his hearers 
cheered the words to the echo : — ' 'There is one thing you 
should appreciate, and that is that the improvement in 
guns and the material of war in dynamite and other 
explosives and in breach-loading guns is rapidly bringing 
us to a period when war will be eliminated from history, 
when we can no longer stand up and fight each other 
and when we shall have to resort to something else. 
Now, whajt will that something else be ? It will be arbi- 
tration. I mean what I say, when I express the belief 
that any of those here present who may live until the 
next centennial, will fiad that arbitration will rule the 
whole world." 

Swiftness of modern intercommunication has woven all 
advanced nations into one web. International contacts 
are many times more numerous than they were a hundred 
years ago. The neutrals suffer more in modern wars than 
ever before. If two men fight on a prairie or in the 
forest they hurt only themselves ; but if they fight in a 
crowded assembly the bystanders are in danger. Neu- 
trals are crowded as bystanders around war now as in no 
previous age of the world. Neutrals, therefore, have a 
right to insist that war shall be limited in time and space 
as much as possible. 

It is in the power of an Anglo-American Alliance to 
support arbitration in such a way as to guarantee the 
military neutrality of all interoceanic canals, and of the 
North Atlantic and Central Pacific, and spread peace 
over half the continents. To the English-speaking races, 
the oceans of the world, with moderate means of inter- 
communication, ought to be no greater obstacle to inter- 
course and peace than the Mediterranean was to the 
Roman empire. 

We foresee nothing with certainty except that God's 

will cannot fail to be ultimately done, and His kingdom 

to come on the whole earth. 

" Unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a son is given : 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder : 

And His name shall be called Wonderful, 

Counsellor, Mighty God, 

Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of His government 

And of peace there shall be no end. . . . 

The zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall perforin this." Isa. 9: 6. 



We are justified in adopting as watch-words for the 

present and for the twentieth century : 

Break the sword across the anvil. 
Break the sword across the workingman's ballot-box. 
Break the sword across the banker's iron safe. 
Break the sword across the ocean telegraphic cables. 
Break the' sword across the philanthropist's platform. 
Break the sword across the Bible. 

Or, in Mr. Spurgeon's words, break the sword across 
the table of the council room of international arbitration. 
The sky is the roof of but one family. 



THE PROMOTION OF PEACE. 

BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 

Read at Ocean Grove July 21st. 

It is with a peculiar pleasure that I see on the program 
and assembled here so many ministers of the Gospel ; be- 
cause by what seems to me a strange incongruity, it has not, 
in the past, been considered by any means a sequitur that 
because a man was a minister of the Prince of Peace, he 
must preach or practise peace. It is true he could not 
imagine Christ in armor or wielding carnal weapons. It 
is true a Brahmin cannot understand how Christians can 
accept the New Testament as their standard of conduct, 
and yet fight and kill one another. And yet somehow, 
the clergy, the exponents of that Gospel, have not hesi- 
tated to advocate armed resistance to those opposing 
violence the consequence of selfish lusts, nor even hesi- 
tated to bear deadly weapons and form a part of deadly 
armies, themselves. But the dawn is breaking, and I 
fervently hope the day is not far distant, when it will seem 
as preposterous for any servant of Christ to bear arms, as 
it did for the meek and lowly Crucified One Himself. 

Assuredly we cannot expect to convince the world of the 
truth as to war, so long as Christian ministers do not 
hold it. The crusade must begin with them. The blind 
ones must see the truth that war is incompatible with 
Christianity ; the scales must be removed from their eyes, 
before they can teach others to see. And I therefore 
think it is the duty of every convinced minister, and of 
every Peace Society, first to plead with the clergy, and see 
that they realize what it means to be a subject of the 
Prince of Peace, and how the whole meaning and tenor 
of the New Testament revolts against the great grinding 
Juggernaut of war. 

True, while human passions are what they are, and 
while the world is full of unchristian men, we may not 
look to see our hopes of the universal reign of this Prince 
a full reality. None the less should we mightily strive 
for it. And we should not be content till every pro- 
fessing Christian recognizes the impossibility of being at 
the same time a soldier and a true follower of Christ, leav- 
ing the anti-Christians to do the fighting. "Whence come 
wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, 
even of lusts that war in your members ? " 

War is nearly always the outgrowth of injustice, selfish- 
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ness and avarice. And when all the transactions between 
nations are conducted on the basis of unselfishness and 
concession, there will be very jew wars. 

There are at least four significant signs, however, which 
are daily on the increase, that the institution of war is 
doomed, sooner or later, to extinction. 

The first of these is the tension, to the point of breaking, 
to which the competition for the strongest armament is 
bringing the resources of European nations. 

The second is the degree of destructiveness to which the 
engines for human butchery are being carried, rendering 
war more and more barbarous and absurd. 

The third is the recognition, for the first time, by the 
rulers of Europe, that war is an appalling evil, and that 
the time has come for a simultaneous reduction, either of 
armaments, or terms of service, or in some way, of the 
extent to which their populations, in the prime of life, are 
withdrawn from productive pursuits for the service of 
destruction. 

And the fourth, and most potent of these indications, is 
the growth of a deep-seated conviction among peoples, 
that there must be a limit put to the military exactions. 

The condition of our own country, whose standing army 
is no serious burden on the Exchequer, and no serious 
drain on the serviceable population, has exerted the hap- 
piest influence on the European competition for military 
power. For statesmen cannot fail to see that in the race 
for prosperity and wealth, the European nations are put 
at an immense disadvantage in the commercial strife with 
America. God grant that this happy condition may en- 
dure, and that no internecine strife may arise, in the 
folly of men, to interfere with this power of example, 
either by destroying our chance of prosperity or increas- 
ing the standing army of America. And thus the third 
and fourth of the significant indications in Europe may 
continue in full sway and a sentiment grow both with 
rulers and people, to an irresistible force, that shall sweep 
the dragon of war into destruction and oblivion. 

What there is to prevent the speedy attainment of a 
degree of fatality in the enginery of warfare that will 
reduce the whole system to absurdity, it is difficult to see. 
Why Gatling guns and mitrailleuses, for instance, cannot 
be made a hundred-fold more destructive than they now 
are, and be made ten-fold more prominent as arms of 
warfare. Why cannot a hundred men, handling fifty of 
these infernal machines, destroy 10,000 of their enemies 
in ten minutes? And why cannot the dreaded dyna- 
mite of the Anarchists be made to add its devilish 
destructiveness to the milder power of gunpowder ? Why 
do military men mince matters? Why, — unless they 
fear the destruction of war itself? For this is not so 
exaggerated a picture of the possibility as it may look 
to some, and if an army can be annihilated at a stroke 
war will cease. 

There is one field within the scope of this Society's 



functions, upon which it might enter with vigor, and 
some hope of success. The problems of sociology are not 
exactly ours except so far as they conduce to peace or 
relate to its preservation. But the question of the per- 
centage of the fruits of industry to be enjoyed relatively 
by capital and labor is becoming so menacing a question, 
that it behoves every voter to study it from both sides, 
with a view to aid in the wisest solution. It seems to 
me therefore that not only does it appeal to us in the 
form of arbitration between master and man in wage dis- 
putes, or between employer and employed in all the va- 
ried forms of dispute that nowadays arise, but that some 
such agency as this Society might reasonably promote a 
pacific solution of the whole problem, by inviting a confer- 
ence, or a series of conferences between a group of labor- 
leaders, and an equal group of capitalists and large employ- 
ers, for the purpose of discussing the subject from both 
standpoints, and, if possible, finding common ground. No 
advantage, nothing but disaster to capital and labor alike, 
can arise from the efforts of incendiaries to exasperate 
one against the other, by representing the one or the 
other as dishonest or oppressive, when, for their very 
existence they are mutually dependent. This intemper- 
ate discussion must have for its object, either robbery and 
anarchy ; or to force a solution of the questions at issue, 
on legal grounds. If the former, the sooner it is stopped 
the better, for anarchists are the enemies of government 
and law, and indeed of themselves and of mankind. But, if 
the latter, the sooner these problems are calmly and candid- 
didly discussed by a few cool heads, the better. And con- 
clusions may possibly be reached that will lay the founda- 
tion for reforms beneficial to the whole social system. 

Much has been said about the use of the regular army 
in the recent railway riots. Of course when rioting and 
anarchy prevail, the propriety of police maintenance of 
order is recognized. And when the trouble extends to 
the obstruction of mails and of inter-state commerce, so 
as to involve the States and the United States, the only 
police force these powers possess or control is the militia 
and the regular army. Naturally their method of sup- 
pressing disorder is the military method, with sword and 
bayonet, bullet and ball. The policeman may use his 
revolver in extremity. Beyond this he cannot go, for 
he is not armed with muskets and Gatling guns ; and 
ordinarily his sole dependence is the mace, which would 
seldom inflict a fatal blow. During the railroad riots of 
1877, the Mayor of Philadelphia successfully maintained 
peace and avoided bloodshed by his wise instructions to 
the police force, which included avoiding the use of their 
revolvers. Not a life was sacrificed by the police or 
rioters in that city during the period of the prevalence of 
the disturbances in Pennsylvania, except perhaps one 
accidental case ; while in the sister city of Pittsburg, the 
militia were brought into requisition, and great disorder 
and loss of life ensued. 
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It has seemed to me, however, in view of the national 
character which some of the late riots assumed, that with- 
out the lamentable recourse to an increase in the army, 
it would be perfectly legitimate to establish a national 
constabulary, police or gendarmerie, without muskets 
or cannon, and armed si mply as municipal police are 
armed. These could be quickly massed in any scene of 
disorder, and by force of numbers and discipline secure the 
arrest of offenders against law and order, and especially of 
the leaders and inciters to riot, robbery and murder. A 
national police of 25,000 men, so used, would be no more 
objectionable than would a municipal police force, and 
would, in many instances, obviate the present necessity 
of summoning the aid of powder and bayonets in the sup- 
pression of internal disorders. A similar body in the 
States would replace the State militia, and render the 
obnoxious employment of Pinkertons and special dep- 
uties unnecessary. 

All investigation of real hardships and injustice, and 
the removal of these, however, and every settlement 
of a well-founded difference between employer and em- 
ployee, is far more agreeable to contemplate than even 
bloodless measures of force 

To the average citizen of the world, who accepts that 
world as he finds it, on Pope's principle, that '"What- 
ever is, is right," the crusade against an institution so 
deeply rooted as war seems highly chimerical. But you 
are making history, and the best kind of history, even in 
the smallest peace convention. It is now over thirty 
years since I have taken a very humble share in this cru- 
sade, and in that generation, the change that has taken 
place in the civilized world as to the place of the battle- 
field in the estimation of mankind, is simply marvellous. 
The increase of aversion to the horrors of war, of realiza- 
tion of them, of longing for the preservation of peace, is 
wonderful. There is an awful picturesqueness about a 
battle, but it is the picturesqueness of the "lake burning 
with fire and brimstone." Mothers are beginning to see 
less glory than they used to in having noble and beauti- 
ful sons blown to butcher's meat, and trailed about a 
bloody field, all to gratify a silly folly called "honor," 
which is really dishonor. 

The knowledge that most cases of international dispute 
can be settled with real honor in the peaceable courts of 
arbitration, and that it has been done repeatedly, is be- 
coming familiar to all minds. Even kings and princes 
are learning that their people do not care to play at the 
game of war to please them, and pay a tribute of blood 
to their glory. 

For the benefit of those who smile at the audacity of 
our feeble efforts to reform the world, let me refer to a 
very recent occurrence. This last spring the Peace Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia were moved to address 
a respectful petition to the German Emperor, entreating 
him, as the greatest war potentate of Europe, to appeal 



to all the powers for a reduction, simultaneously, of all 
their armaments. The memorial was mainly written by 
an earnest young minister, and breathed a deep spirit of 
religious sincerity, pleading with him to take this step 
" as he valued the peace of heaven." They hardly ven- 
tured to expect that their petition would receive any at- 
tention from the youthful war-lord. 

Great, however, was their gratification to see, about a 
month afterwards, by the associated Press dispatches, 
that the Emperor of Germany was endeavoring to per- 
suade the other European rulers to reduce their armies in 
an equal ratio, and had obtained the approval of several 
of the leading powers, though not of the Czar. At the 
same time, the Association addressed a similar appeal to 
the Pope, begging him to use his influence with the Cath- 
olic powers to reduce their armies. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the Press dispatches stated about the time this 
must have been received that the Pope was endeavoring to 
bring about exactly what they asked, and in his recent 
encyclical he repeated his earnest desire for this result. 

Our Friends did not know whether their memorials 
were the incentive to these steps, whether they shared 
with other petitioners in persuading the Emperor and 
Pope to them, or whether they had no part or influence 
at all in the matter. They only know that they have re- 
ceived from the Emperor William a most gracious ac- 
knowledgment of their petition, in which he expresses 
his deep interest in the subject and thanks them courte- 
ously for their "humane and generous intentions." 

But let me encourage every one unfeignedly interested 
against war, and impressed with a consciousness of a 
duty to do something in this holy cause, not to be ap- 
palled by a sense of the vanity of his efforts. " Cast 
your bread upon the waters ; " sow in faith ; be not 
anxious for the result ; do not expect the reform to come 
in your lifetime, but trust to "the eternal years of God," 
and He, in whose sight the nations of the earth are as 
dust in the balance, will use our feeble instrumentality as 
it pleases Him ; and you will enjoy the unspeakable even 
though unmerited glory of having shared in bringing 
about the distant day when " nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

ITS PRESENT STATUS AND PROSPECTS. 
BY BENJAMIN P. TRUEBLOOD. 

Paper read at the Mass Peace Convention on July 21 at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 

It is not so easy as might be imagined, even for one 
who makes it his business to know what is going on in the 
line of peace work, to state as I have been asked to do, in 
definite terms the present status of international arbitra- 
tion, and still less easy to mark out the path which it is 



